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regards the importance of his own subject. It was difficult to
5 persuade the teacher of Latin that if a candidate was completely
ignorant of that language he might prove a perfect mathemati-
cian or medical practitioner. On the other hand, if the examiner
in mathematics held the view that without elementary trigono-
metry it was not possible to enter the Faculty of Letters at the
university nobody could stop him from forcing the candidate to
sit again next year for the whole set of examinations. The
students, therefore, were inclined to see the approaching test as
a redde rationem, for which they must be sure to know^ as much
of all and every subject included in the curriculum as they can
expect to be judged sufficient by the several examiners. No
choice was allowed for a preference among subjects. Apart from
the mildness of the examiners, there was no way of having a
special gift for one subject accepted as a justification for neglect-
ing another. The insistence on * general culture' and on * under-
standing rather than encyclopedic knowledge' was not altogether
empty; but it was very far from meaning all that it purported to
mean. The candidate consulted the examination syllabuses
faithfully and felt he must make sure that he knew as many
things as possible among those listed in them. As can be seen
from the instances we have quoted, the lists were not short nor
lacking in detail.
The intellectual ' freedom' which the reformers claimed to be
giving young people was not much greater than it used to be.
The students felt, however, at least in many instances, that the
choice of this or that classic independently of the will of the
teachers, the possibility of studying so many different outlooks in
philosophers of the past and present and, perhaps, of choosing
one or the other as the maestro, and the new kind of essays in
which they could express their personal taste, gave them more
liberty in a school in which intellectual and social liberty was very
restricted/ The stress put on general ideas as opposed to a
lengthy study of dates, names, and details was considered by the
more intelligent as a very welcome change. Students at private
schools found themselves in a much better position than before.
The fact that their colleagues from the State schools were losing
the privilege of being finally examined by their own teachers, and
that all were unknown to the examiners, gave them the feeling
of greater justice and a better chance of a fair competition. At
^the beginning there was a general impression that studies were
^becoming more difficult and serious, mainly on account of the
examinations; soon, however, the general attitude towards school
^went back very much to what it was. Apart from the small
^minority who had a special liking for learning and intellectual